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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study was to determine if 
students in a field-based program performed significantly better on a 
test of ability to assess and to teach specific reading skills than 
students enrolled in on-campus reading methods courses which employed 
the same textual materials and different amounts of field experiences 
with children. The subjects in both the field-based and on-campus 
programs met the same set of criteria for admission to the College of 
Education, but the participants for the field-centered program were 
selected from a pool of applicants on the basis of personal 
interviews. All subjects were administered the Harp and Wallen 
Competency in Teaching Reading Test — Form A as a pretest and Form B 
as a posttest — which accompanies the basic testbook used in 
preservice education courses. The results support the contentign that 
intensive field experience with children in a school setting 
contributes to competence in teaching reading, especially in 
diagnostic and prescriptive teaching techniques, (RB) 
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Competency based (or performance based) and field based teacher educa- 
tion programs are being instituted on many campuses in the United States. 
These programs are attempts to improve pre-service teacher education programs 
by asking students to exhibit behaviors assumed to promote pupil learning and 
to give students earlier and more varied experiences with children. 

These reforms in teacher education are based on the belief that they will 
provide individualized instruction, be efficient, provide an objective basis 
for student evaluation, and ultimately produce more competent teachers than 
the programs they replace (^>2_) . At this time, these beliefs are not based 
on research evidence. A cursory review of the literature reveals writer 
after writer describing the advantages of competency based, performance based, 
or field based teacher education programs, but presenting no empirical evidence 
to substantiate their positions (Attea, 1^, Flanders, 5^, Massanari, 9_, 
McCarty, 10 , Merwin, 11_, Rosner, 12 , Shirmer, 13 , and Sinatra, 14) . 

A review of Dissertation Abstracts 1861-1973 located two studies providing 
empirical data to support field based programs. Coon O) studied only the 
perceptions of junior high students of student teachers who were participating 
in a field centered program. James (8^) found pre-service secondary teachers 
were more effective in nine teaching behaviors and displayed "better" atti- 
tudes toward their college methods courses than non-field participating 
students . 

Only one study relative to a field based approach in a pre-service 
reading methods course was located. Wylie ( 15) reported that college 
students appear to learn greater skill, without direct teaching, when they 
are actively involved in learning their methodology. He used informal 
skill tests as the method to assess the college student's teaching skills. 
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It is evident that there is a need for research of the newer models 
of teacher education to determine if they are, in fact, more efficient 
or more effective than those they would replace. The study reported in 
this paper was an attempt to determine if students in a field based program 
performed significantly better on a test of ability to assess and to teach 
specific reading skills than students enrolled in on-campus reading methods 
courses which employed the same textual materials and different amounts 
of field experiences with children. 

BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY 

The Cleveland State University College of Education has had, for some 
time, a field experience component in most of its elementary school teaching 
methods courses. Additionally, during the past three years, a number of 
students have been enrolled in two special training programs linked with 
differentiated staffing projects in the city school systems of Mentor and 
Parma, Ohio. Both systems are experimenting with differentiated staffing, 
open space learning areas, and individualized instructional techniques in 
combination. One of these projects, that is, Parma, provided a sample of 
students with which to examine the effect of direct involvement in the field 
on acquisition of specific skills for teaching reading. 

PROCEDURE 

Choice of Subjects 

All subjects of this study, whether in the "control" groups or in the 
groups involved in field centered work, met the same set of criteria for 
admission to the College of Education. Participants for the field cen- 
tered program were selected from a pool of applicants on the basis of 
personal interviews with faculty of the university^ and of the Parma -^hools. 
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From these interviews, judgements were made about the suitability of 
applicants for the particular situation in which placement would be made. 
This selection represents a serious source of potential bias in the sam- 
pling; and, unfortunately, data are not available to provide reassurance 
about the comparability of the two basic treatment groups (field-centered 
and on-campus) other than the pre-test scores on the criterion. Thus, 
it i£ a necessary assumption of this study that the instructional 
groups were comparable on relevant factors except those specifically 
controlled by the study design, i.e., past teaching experience and type 
of instruction. 
Approaches to Instruction 

Three groups of students were enrolled in on-campus sections of 
reading methods during the summer and fall of 1972» Collectively, these 
three groups comprise the control group for this study. One of these 
three (Group A) was composed of experienced teachers, isolated post hoc 
from the on-campus groups in order to assess the possible effect of pre- 
vious teaching experiences on skill acquisition. Two additional groups 
were enrolled in the field based program during the 1972-73 and 1973--74 
school years respectively. (See Table 2). 

All groups were taught by the same instructor. The same basic text- 
book was used with all groups. Competency in Teaching Reading b y Harp and 
Wallen (_6 ) . All students completed mini case studies of individual children 
identified as having reading problems. In addition, each student viewed 
films, evaluated and examined developmental and supplementary reading 
materials for instruction, engaged in large and small group discussions, 
listened to lectures, and conferred individually with the instructor. 
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Differences in method between the groups were the larger amount of 
time spent in the traditional class meeting time by the on-campus groups 
and the amount of time spent working directly with children whether on- 
campus or in an elementary school setting. Summer school students received 
simulated experiences doing microteaching with videotaping using elementary 
school children. On-campus students, during the regular academic year, 
spent four hours per week for eight weeks in field experience in an inner 
city elementary school. One half of their time was spent observing and 
assisting an elementary teacher in the classroom and the other half was 
spent testing and tutoring an individual child from the same classroom. 
Each on-campus student was observed working with children twice during 
the academic quarter by the instructor. 

Students in Groups D and E spent their entire junior year as part of 
a teaching team in one of three elementary schools in a large suburban 
city school system.* They performed a variety of noninstructional and 
instructional tasks which lead them to increasing responsibility for 
instruction of children. They had experience with three different age 
levels of children and return during their senior year for an eleven week, 
all day student teaching experience. The majority of their methods courses 
were taught on site. During their junior year, the methods professors 
attempted to see every student at least once every two weeks. For reading, 
language arts, and the children's literature courses, students were 
observed or had an individual conference with the professor once every 

* The writers are indebted to the administration and staff cf the Parma, 
Ohio schools for their cooperation in this research. 
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week to insure equivalent contact time with the professor as the on-campus 
groups. 

TREATMENT OF THE DATA 

All students were administered the Harp and Wallen Competency in 
Teaching Reading Test (6_);Fonn A as a pretest and Form B as a posttest. 
(Sea Tables 1 and 2) The test accompanies the basic textbook used in the 
course and measures reading teaching abilities, that is, those skills 
needed in order to determine and provide for children's individual reading- 
skill needs, regardless of the reading method being used. It consists 
of testing and teaching word recognition and comprehension skill needs 
and deciding upon appropriate instruction. The authors report the test: 
is fairly reliable (reliability coefficient (r) equal .72). 

Pretest scores were examined using a one way analysis of variance (7_) . 
The analysis revealed there were no significant differences among the 
group means. (See Table 1) 



TABLE I. PRETEST RESULTS 



Source of 
Variance 


Sums of 
Squares 


d.f. 


Mean 
Squares 


F-ratio 


Between Groups 


10.3730 


4 


2.593 


0.3539 n.s. 


Within Groups 


571.A343 


78 


7.326 




Total 


581.8073 


82 







Upon completion of the course requirements, the posttest was adminis- 
tered. (See Table 2) The analysis of variance (Table 3) shows that the 
five groups have significantly different criterion scores. To amplify 
this finding, planned comparisons of group means were calculated to 
examine two sources of the overall group differences; a possible difference 

O 

ERLC 
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in means between experienced and inexperienced on-campus groups and a 
possible difference between means for on-campus instruction and for field- 
based instruction . 

The first planned comparisons indicated no differences in means among 

the on-campus groups, whether experienced or not (P =0.3l9n.s.)» The 

1,78 

second comparison indicated clearly a difference significant at the ^^.05 
level between the average mean scores of on-campus and field-based groups 
(F, .,0= 10.878). This difference favors the field-based groups. 



TABLE 2 
SUMMARY OF POST-TEST DATA 



Group 


Description 


N 


Mean 


Variance 


A 


Experienced, on-campus 


17 


14.00 


13.38 


B 


Inexperienced, on-campus 


15 


14.27 


22.78 




Summer, 1972 








C 


Inexperienced, on-campus 


14 ■ 


14.87 


13.98 




Fall, 1972 








D 


Inexperienced, field-based 


15 


16.00 


11.57 




Fall, 1972 








E 


Inexperienced, field-based 


21 


17.62 


12.45 



Fall, 1973 



TABLE 3 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE POST-TEST MEANS 



Source of Sum of Mean 

Variance Squares d. f_. Squares F-ratio 

Between Groups 165.104 4 41.276 2.631 * 

Within Groups 1223.619 78 15.687 

Total 1388.723 82 



* F =2. 
\05(4,78) 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The results of this study appear to support the contention that 
intensive field experience with children in a school setting contributes 
to competence in teaching reading as measured by the Harp and Wallen tests. 
Field-based students completing the same reading methods course require- 
ments as on-campus groups, but having extensive experiences with elementary 
teaching teams of teachers and with pupils, seem to gain more knowledge 
of diagnostic and prescriptive teaching techniques in the teaching of 
reading. 

This effect may be the result of differences in motivation related to 
the on-going responsibilities of field-based students for the learning of 
the children with whom they work. The students had continuing responsi- 
bility for the children and hence may have perceived a personal need to 
learn more about teaching reading than students from the on-campus groups 
who did not have such responsibility. The effect also could be the result 
of the difference in amount of field experience between the treatment and 
control groups; i.e. the gain is the product of additional practice. 

Some biasing factors which might have affected the results include the 
possible selection of more highly motivated students for the field based 
group than for others and the possibility of a Hawthorne Effect among 
these students resulting from their selection for placement in a special 
teacher training project. 

It is evident that there is a need for additional research to determine 
if field-based programs produce different learning effects than on-campus 
courses along teaching skill dimensions other than those included in this 
study. Another question to be researched is whether field-based teachers 
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are different from traditionally educated teachers during student 
teaching or after their first year in the profession. Yet another 
issue worthy of examination is that of whether teachers prepared in 
field-based programs are more likely than others to remain in teaching. 
These questions, in part, are being studied by the Field Development 
Team of the Cleveland State University College of Education and will 
be reported elsewhere. 

i 
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